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OLD ICELANDIC LITERATURE 
Editions Iceland after 1940 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


LOT publishing Old Icelandic texts has been done 

Iceland since 1940. The reason for this was the terrific war 
boom, which was felt the publishing business such ex- 
tent that for few years the small nation (of 140 thousand in- 
habitants) bought books amounting million krénur (ca. 
900,000 dollars) yearly. 

Before 1940, publishing Old Icelandic texts was practically 
confined two publishing companies; Hid islenzka fornritafélag 
(The Old Icelandic Text publishing scholarly edi- 
tions the sagas (since 1933) under the able editorship Pro- 
fessor Sigurdur Nordal, and Sigurdur who had been 
publishing popular text-edition the [slendinga the 
Eddas, and the Sturlunga saga since 1891-1902 and keeping 
them print ever since. this edition the ségur 
were published volumes, each saga being printed sepa- 
rately and sold separately; Semundar and Snorra Edda com- 
prised two volumes, and the Sturlunga saga four volumes. 
The texts were always based the latest scholarly editions 
either Copenhagen elsewhere; they had brief introductions, 
short notes skaldic verse, and name indexes each volume. 
They were printed normalized Old Icelandic orthography 
used scholars the late 19th century (Wimmer, Finnur 
etc.). The earliest editions this series were edited 
Valdimar Asmundsson (d. 1902), Benedikt Sveinsson, and 
others. During the 1930’s did some the 
volumes, and after 1940 edited (1942) and Hrafnkels 
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saga Freysgoda (1945). Moreover, Benedikt Sveinsson published 
saga and Droplaugarsona saga with map (1948), 
Finnboga saga (1948), saga (1948), and 
saga (1949). Finally, Dr. Sveinn Bergsveinsson, Old Norse 
philologist from Reykjavik, published saga with map and 
notes 1950. addition this, publications were kept 
offset reprints old editions (done Lithoprent): fourteen 
volumes 1945, seven 1946, and two 1947. This good old 
edition, thus keeping abreast the times, not only the most 
handy one for purchasing separate volumes, but also probably 
the cheapest. 

Before 1940 the had published six volumes, since then 
has published four—all Reykjavik: 
saga med Reykdela saga Hreidars Ed. 


Bjérn 1940. Vol. (This book reviewed last report 
SS, 1940.) 


dar saga Audunar Porvardar Ed. 
Bjérn and Jénsson. 1943. Vol. VI. 

Snorri Sturluson: Heimskringla. Ed. Bjarni Vol. 1941. 
Vol. 1945. Vols. XXVI-XXVII. 

Olkofra Hrafnkels saga Freysgoda. Droplaugarsona saga. 
Brandkrossa Pidrandabana. saga. Porsteins 
1950. Vol. XI. 

regards Vestfirdinga has edited and 
written the preface the saga, while Gudni Jénsson has 
done the rest, with the exception note written Nordal, 
the Editor-in-Chief himself—in the Preface, paragraph 10— 
the MSS, their ages, and the author Féstbredra saga. This 
important note the relation the MSS: 
and Codex Regius. All these MSS 
except the oldest one, have common very peculiar 
stylistic features, lyric expressions and learned clauses, which 
mark Féstbredra saga different style from all other sagas. 
has been commonly believed that these clauses were late 
additions and that lacking them, represented the 


original text, though somewhat shortened form. Nordal in- 
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verts this relationship, holding that the clauses are actually 
original, and that the text the whole, the 
best. This insight was not gained, however, until the text had 
been set with the basic text. Nordal con- 
cludes that Féstbredra saga dates from ca. 1200, being thus one 
the oldest the sagas; that its author was eccentric fellow, 
interested theology and anatomy; that knew the writings 
Ari and that most probably lived not far from the 
monastery, the literary activity which must 
have been acquainted with. The rest the edition calls for 
special comment; done with the usual care expended these 
editions the two editors. might mention that 
son dates Gisla saga ca. 1240-50, and that Jénsson 
dates saga belonging the first half the 14th 
century. Illustrations and maps are excellent. 

Apart from Nordal himself, the greatest living 
authority Snorri Sturluson, few would have been well 
fitted edit Heimskringla his pupil Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, 
the author norske kongers sagaer (Oslo, 1936), funda- 
mental study the relationship the Kings’ sagas, especially 
concerns the origin Snorri’s saga King Olafr Tryggvason. 
His introduction Heimskringla long (cxl pp.) but full 
information. first discusses the name the book and its 
author, then writes survey the historiography the 
Kings’ sagas. After that, gives sketch Snorri’s life insofar 
explains, and prepares for, the writing Heimskringla. 
After this, the editor devotes chapter each individual saga, 
from saga Olafs saga Tryggvasonar, the last saga 
the first volume. The saga is, course, perennial in- 
terest Old English scholars. 

The second volume contains Olafs saga helga only. Even here 
there long introduction (cxii pp.) discussing, begin with, 
the different sagas lost and preserved, Latin and the 
vernacular, about Olafr helgi. Preserved are, e.g., Translatio 
sancti Olavi and the so-called Legendary Olafs saga helga. Lost 
are the Oldest saga, the Mid-saga, and Styrmi’s Olafs saga, which 
most probably was Snorri’s immediate source. Then Snorri him- 
self wrote separate Olafs saga helga before incorporated 
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into his Heimskringla, but doing left out preface (in 
two versions) well several other pieces introductory 
additional matter; these pieces have been printed supple- 
ment the present edition. Next, the editor discusses the com- 
position Snorri’s Olafs saga, then the treatment his sources, 
and the historicity the stories. There follows chapter 
chronology with special discussion the solar eclipse 
Aug. 31, 1030—the day St. Olafr’s death. The 
editor concludes the preface with character study Olafr 
helgi and few remarks the separate saga. The work general 
the same high level scholarship the preceding volumes 
the IF. One thing, however, may noted: the illustrations 
are not all the same uniform type those earlier volumes, 
probably because such illustrations would have been unobtain- 
able during the war. 

This one several instances which the editors 
Fornrit were hampered their work during and because the 
war. For one thing: they could never obtain the original manu- 
scripts base their work upon, but had rely photographic 
editions (Munksgaard’s Corpus Cod. Isl. Med. dip- 
lomatic editions. This, the way, one the reasons why the 
Icelanders are trying transfer the Collection 
from Copenhagen Reykjavik. Other things which slowed 
the were lack similar paper and type (made Holland). 

The Sagas the East are arranged locally from North 
South, but otherwise chronological order their events. 

The editor, Jén strives valiantly establish 
another chronological order: that their composition. 
thinks Gunnars the oldest (ca. 
written the West (at Helgafell) and, when arriving the 
East, initiating the saga-writing there. Droplaugarsona saga fol- 
lows, written before 1240 Fljétsdalr emigrant from 
then saga (1225-50), written outside 
the district some descendant Geitisson, perhaps the 
Oddaverji Loptr friend Snorri Sturluson, who lived 
for long time Hitardalr (hence certain similarity 
Bjarnar saga The defective Porsteins saga 
some thought later than (i.e., after 
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1300) might from the middle the century if, the editor 
believes, had been used the author Bandamanna saga. 
Olkofra from the same time and for the same reason. From 
the second half, perhaps the last quarter, the century are 
the realistic-romantic Porsteins saga hvita and the folk tale 
Brandkrossa the former probably intended recast 
beginning saga, the latter without any doubt 
intended the same service for Droplaugarsona saga (cf. the 
long secondary introduction Gisla saga). These two short 
well the heroic Porsteins from the 
last quarter the century, are all written, according the 
editor, the East natives. is, his opinion, Hrafnkels 
saga Freysgoda, which dates from about 1300. This not only 
far the best written the Eastern sagas, but is, indeed, among 
the finest the sagas general. The editor follows Nordal 
his views about this much discussed saga, claiming 
perfect novelette without foundation tradition, whereas the 
traditionalists (Finnur Heusler, have claimed 
perfect specimen oral saga from about 1200. 
Finally, there saga, written ca. 1500 eastern 
emigrant (?) continuation Hrafnkels saga. 
epigon course much inferior its illustrious pattern 
Hrafnkels saga. But that itself much less marvel than 
the fact that should able keep well within the realistic 
saga style phantastically romantic age that succeeded 
deceiving level-headed scholars late the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For that reason this epigon mean interest. The 
volume brought end with three two which 
have parallels Morkinskinna (ca. 1220), while one seems 
younger. pilgrim tale, connected with the saga 
the Good. 

The editor has obviously done lot work these difficult 
sagas. surprised, however, that has not made use 
article the terms direction Old Icelandic (JEGP, 
XLIII, 1944), for these terms might real use localizing 
the sagas. 

was natural that books long out print should first 
republished. This was the case with 
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first edited Rafn Copenhagen, 1829-30, and then re- 
edited (mostly reprinted) Valdimar Asmundsson, 1885-89. 
The new edition was, like the older ones, printed three vol- 
umes (I, 1943; II, 1944). The texts were based Rafn’s 
edition wherever there were more modern and better editions 
follow; the poetry was collated with the A-texts Finnur 
Skjaldedigining; orthography normalized. 
third volume few stories not contained Rafn’s edition were 
Helga and Tékasonar. General pref- 
ace and prefaces individual sagas were written 
also did the editing the texts collaboration 
with Bjarni novel feature this edition was the 
numerous figures illustrating the archaeology the sagas. The 
figures were selected the young archaeologist 
Eldjarn, Curator the National Museum, Reykjavik, and dis- 
cussed him special preface each volume. This in- 
teresting new edition was published Forni 
Reykjavik, but unfortunately its 3000 copies are almost com- 
pletely sold out. 

Another book long out print was only once 
before edited and and Unger, 1859-68. 
The present edition four volumes was published Flatey- 
with normalized orthography except the verses, which are 
left they are the first edition. cases doubt, the editors 
could, course, consult the Munksgaard’s photographic 
edition. The editing the texts was done Bjarnar 
and Finnbogi two young scholars. 
Nordal has written introduction each volume. had 
compared the Orkneyinga saga the edition 
with the MSS and found this edition very reliable. His remarks 
the origin and history the famous MS, its owner and his 
family, the two scribes, etc. are illuminating and show original 
research. Since the first edition Flateyjarbék now very 
rare, there every reason call the attention libraries this 
edition which furnishes the investigator with everything neces- 
sary except the orthography, for which must use Munksgaard. 
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December 1941 Kiljan Laxness brought out 
edition Laxdela saga (published Ragnar in- 
tended for the general public and accordingly modernized two 
ways: (1) dividing the text into paragraphs done 
modern novel, and (2) printing the text the modern 
standard orthography (sanctioned law). This involved ex- 
panding the and substituting ad, vid, eg, mig, 
for at, vit, ek, mik, ok, etc. This edition caused storm 
protest, more political than orthographical grounds. People 
accustomed the normalized Old Icelandic orthography reacted 
somewhat cultured Englishman might react modernizing 
the King James Bible. Even apart from the modernizing, the 
edition was marred some omissions and general left some- 
things desired accuracy. This situation was utilized 
Laxness’ political enemies force bill through the 
making unlawful for anybody publish saga-text except 
the conventional Old Icelandic (Wimmerian) orthography— 
unless the Government licence him so. Laxness put 
spirited plea for publishing texts only three ways: photo- 
graphically, diplomatically, and the modern orthography. 
Still, when shortly after (August 1942) Laxness published 
Hrafnkatla (Vikingsprent, Ragnar Jénsson) according the 
same principles, was found guilty local court Reyk- 
javik, but exonerated the Supreme Court, which declared the 
law unconstitutional, infringing upon the freedom the press. 

antidote Laxness’ editions, and 
decided publish sagas the conventional Old 
Icelandic reach their 13,000 subscribers. They 
have actually published saga (edited Finn- 
bogason, prefaced Gislason, 1943), Egils saga 
(edited Jénsson, 1944), and Heimskringla I-III (edited 
Olason, 1946-48). These editions are more elaborate 
than the type, though still popular: they 
have fairly good introductions and are profusely adorned with 
illustrations the text and maps. They also have notes 
skaldic verses. They are probably the cheapest sagas had 
Iceland, since the dues the 
are only krénur year. 
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But return the Laxness-Ragnar Jénsson’s editions. 
had probably been the intention from the first adorn them 
with illustrations modern artists. The illustrations were later 
published separately: Gunnlaugur Scheving: Myndir 
1942). With these illustrations the editions obviously bordered 
editions luxe, but they were still modest octavo, 
though good paper. But was not long before there appeared 
real editions luxe: sumptuous quartos fine paper, artistic- 
ally bound and profusely illustrated modern artists. The first 
edition this kind appear was Snorri Sturluson’s Heims- 
kringla, published Helgafell, 1944 (Ragnar Jénsson) two 
quarto volumes bound one, and adorned with the famous il- 
lustrations Norwegian artists—practically reproduction 
the well-known Norwegian edition 1899. The edition 
was done Steingrimur the conventional normalized 
Old Icelandic orthography. Seemingly extract from this larger 
volume was saga blinda, published separately the 
same editor and publisher also 1944. 

This Heimskringla edition was followed two more quartos 
published Helgafell (Ragnar Jénsson)—to satisfy the war- 
enriched public—: edited Laxness 
(1945) and also edited Laxness (1946). Both 
books were prefaced the editor, who contributed some keen 
remarks, from his original writer’s point view, about the old 
masterpieces. Both books were also richly illustrated modern 
and modernistic artists; Snorri Arinbjarnarson, 
and Gunnlaugur Scheving; the 
two last named and the ornamentator Asgeir 
Many the illustrations show decided influence from the 
manner the Norwegian artists who illustrated Heimskringla. 
Those illustrations which not show this influence are mostly 
done strong and rough modernistic style, which has been 
highly praised modern(istic) Icelandic art critics. 

1946-47 there was issued the 
Reykjavik, completely new edition the Icelandic sagas 
This was popular text edition, resembling the old and 
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established one Sigurdur format and treat- 
ment the texts, but differing insofar Sig. issued 
individual sagas separately, while here the sagas were united 
volumes, mostly the geographical principle (sagas Borg- 
Austfirdingar, etc.). Another and more important 
difference was the fact that here were adopted minor tales 
and later works which Sig. had not admitted his 
collection, mostly because their late origin, though obviously 
they belonged the same literary genre. well list this 
material, first the works not earlier admitted the canon, 
though formerly printed: 

Kristni saga, Grenlendinga (Einars Sokkasonar), 
saga, Sigurdar borgfirska, Hellismanna saga, 
skelks, Vidbetir vid Sneglu-Halla hasts 
Hrana saga Hrings, Droplaugarsona saga, 
Arnérs Armanns saga hin yngri. 

Not published before were: 

Helga saga Hallvardssonar, Illuga saga Tagldarbana, Asmun- 
dar saga Allasonar, Grims Grimstungu, saga ham- 
ramma, Porsteins saga Geirnefjuféstra, Armanns saga Porsteins 

the first volume there general introduction the 
whole collection, treating the Icelandic heroic age 
the age writing (the 13th century); the authors, mostly 
anonymous; the oral tradition, which was their source; the 
skaldic verses the sagas; and, finally, the preservation the 
sagas. Each volume has special introduction, where the facts 
about each work are given most concise form: the subject 
matter the saga; when was written; its MSS, and its first 
and best editions. All the introductory matter, though com- 
pressed, extremely lucid and readable. Another most im- 
portant feature this edition index volume (the 
published 1949), listing all the personal and place names 
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the sagas. This has been long-needed tool, comparable im- 
portance for Icelandic studies the index volume the CLH 
for English. 

Another series seven volumes, containing Sturlunga saga 
index (one volume), was brought out the same publishers and 
the same editor 1948. This edition Byskupa (13 
sagas) was especially welcome, for they have not been published 
since the first edition Gudbrandur The 
present edition course based edition except 
for Hungrvaka, which based Helgason’s critical edition 
Byskupa Copenhagen, 1938 (no more editions pub- 
lished). The Sturlunga saga based upon the new edition edited 
and others, which later. All these editors 
follow keeping the individual sagas Sturlunga 
separated. The editorial principles this collection are the same 
those the previously published [slendinga 

1949 the publishers brought out Semundar Edda 
Snorra Edda and, one volume, Eddulyklar (Keys the Eddas), 
with introduction, glossary, notes the skaldic poetry 
Snorra Edda, and index, done mostly Gudni The 
introduction discusses the time and place the Eddic poems; 
the mythical and the heroic poems get one chapter each; finally, 
there note every poem. Included are the so-called Eddica 
minora, poems from the fornaldar well the Christian 
There is, for good measure, list kenningar and 
heiti Snorra Edda. 

Also 1949 were published Riddara ségur I-III, edited 
saga, Bevers saga, Mirmanns saga, Sigurdar saga 
saga, Samsons saga fagra, and III: saga, 
saga, saga jarls (hin meiri). Like the other col- 
lections, this furnished with general introduction and 
special one for each the sagas. addition the index 
names each volume has glossary rare words. 

1950 the same publishers brought out Fornaldar ségur 
edited Gudni Jénsson. This edition con- 
tained the same sagas had included his edition 1943- 
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44, but excluded the there printed the end the 
third volume. This edition not illustrated and does not feature 
the short introduction each saga does the edition 1943. 
However, has general introduction and register personal 
and place names well some other names, feature lacking 
the edition 1943. The last volume contains this register. 

1950 there also appeared saga kappa hans, 
edited Bjarni This should welcome edition, 
for now ninety years since the first and only edition the 
saga appeared, done Unger Christiania, 1860. Like 
the Riddara ségur above, the present edition has normalized 
Modern Icelandic orthography, otherwise the editor follows 
Unger most respects, though not slavishly. addition 
good popular introduction, the present edition furnished with 
glossary rare words and index names, chiefly personal 
and place names. This feature especially welcome since Unger 
did nothing the sort, making his book very hard for scholars 
use. 

The year 1946 saw new and excellent edition 
saga two large and handsome octavo volumes, published 
Reykjavik. Sponsor this edition was Pro- 
fessor Jénsson, who with some the best 
amateur photographers Iceland collected the illustrations. 
The editors were Jéhannesson, Finnbogason, and 
The last named, archaeologist, wrote the 
notes the texts, while Finnbogason wrote notes 
the skaldic verses and supervised the normalized orthography 
the texts. Jéhannesson fell the heaviest and most 
responsible task dissecting the individual sagas from the 
collection, writing the very important introduction, preparing 
chronological list, drawing the genealogical tables and com- 
piling the two excellent indexes, one proper names, the other 
subject index, not often found Icelandic editions. also 
prepared the nomenclature the fine maps covering the whole 
Iceland. 

Sturlunga saga collection, made about 1300, ca. in- 
dividual sagas items that have been arranged, sometimes 
mutilated and cut, chronological order give broad history 
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the country from about 1125 1270. The collection pre- 
served two main MSS, and II, both more less mutilated 
and both represented later copies which often show con- 
tamination the two original MSS. Two methods editing are 
open the editor: viz. either (1) try reconstruct each 
the two main MSS and from them the original collection from 
1300, (2) try separate and reconstruct the individual 
sagas and items far possible. 

The first method was practiced the first edition Stur- 
lunga (1817-1820), and the last critical edition before the 
present one: that Kalund (1906-11). The second method 
was first attempted Gudbrandur his brilliant, 
though several points, faulty edition 1878, the basis 
Sigurdur popular text edition. The present edi- 
tion follows this analytical method, and with the help the 
intervening investigations Olson and Pétur Sigurdsson, 
well through certain shrewd observations his own, the 
editor, Jéhannesson, seems have succeeded better than 
the task dissecting the different 
sagas out the body the collection. The writings that make 
the collection are: (1) Geirmundar heljarskinns (by the 
collector, probably Narfason Skard, 1308); (2) 
saga Haflida (written ca. 1237-40); (3) 
(partly the collector); (4) (by the 
(5) Sturlu saga (ca. (6) (by Sturla 
and the collector); (7) Prestssaga (by Lamb- 
Porgilsson, 1249; written ca. (8) Gudmundar 
saga (written ca. 1212); (9) Hrafns saga Sveinbjarnarsonar 
(only the second half found the Sturlunga collection; 
written shortly after 1228); (10) saga (by Sturla 
[d. 1284], written ca. 1275-1284); (11) saga 
kakala (written ca. (12) saga (ca. 1300); 
(13) saga skarda (by Hitnesingr, written ca. 1275- 
80); (14) Sturlu (ca. 1280?-1300), Arons saga (does not 
belong the Sturlunga collection; written shortly before 1350). 

have the above list incorporated the editor’s views about 
the authors and the dates the individual sagas. Very il- 
luminating are his remarks about Sturla method 
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writing saga and about that saga’s relationship 
saga kakala and saga both, according 
older than saga. 

Obviously this handsome edition, what with its 201 photo- 
graphs saga steads, its seven maps (one set with each volume), 
and the careful and original scholarship its editors, especially 
Johannesson, destined take its place the shelves 
libraries and scholars indispensable work the old 
Sturlunga saga. 

edited Einar Arnérsson and pub- 
lished Helgafell (Ragnar Jénsson), 1948, the sumptuous 
quarto format the preceding editions luxe, is, nevertheless, 
planned scientific edition. luxe are, sure, the fine 
paper, the binding, the frontispiece, and the map Iceland 
twelve parts. The editor has obviously desired present 
painstaking scientific edition this important work and has not 
cared had spoil the appearance his pages doing. 
gain his objective has printed harmony the four chief 
texts: and and like 
most editors, has used basis, though not 
without serious deviations. Finnur Jénsson, too, had used 
his last critical edition, and relegated the variants 
the bottom the page. His method and execution had, how- 
ever, been violently attacked Jéhannesson (in Gerdir 
1941). Consequently, Einar decided 
introduce his variants into the text itself. But this, too, 
proved hard carry out practice. The method easy 
enough when the same paragraph found with little 
variants all the MSS. that case, the passage printed with 
the marks all the MSS (S, heading. Equally 
easy handle the situation when all the MSS have different 
texts: that case, the text-bits are printed successively with 
the MS-mark assigned each. Difficulties arise when the MSS 
show clear-cut differences, but many variations. that case, 
the editor seeks remedy the difficulty means italics and 
brackets, but the resulting text often anything but clear. 
the basis this method well account some other 
methodological faults, Jéhannesson has given this edition 
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about the same verdict had given Finnur Jénsson’s: 
almost useless (cf. his review Timarit Menningar, 
December 1948, pp. Still, the book cannot ignored 
scholars and libraries. the preface, besides explaining his 
method, the editor first discusses writing (settling, 
landtaking) before the days Styrmir then the Land- 
némab6k Styrmir then the one Sturla then 
the one Haukur Erlendsson, then then 
and finally the one Jénsson. 

determining the relationship between these different ver- 
sions the the editor mostly follows Jéhan- 
nesson’s Gerdir (1941). one major point 
disagrees: does not believe that Ari (mentioned 
had anything with its writing and 
marshals considerable evidence prove the contrary (some 
this evidence has already been challenged reviewers). In- 
stead, believes that was first written Styrmir 
(ca. 1200), man much maligned Finnur Jénsson. This 
really foregone conclusion one denies the existence 
the (early 12th) century, which was especially 
Ari time. Still, that may more easily said than done, 
and Ari has had and still has powerful supporters his claim 
(B. Olsen, Hermannsson, Sigurdur 
Nordal, and Sveinsson). 

There full index personal and place names well 
poems and writings, tribal and national names, animals, 
ships, swords, burial mounds, and other realia. Finally, there 
list settlers with brief, but complete state- 
ment regarding their ‘landtakes’ and the names their home- 
steads. This list handy reference the maps, where the 
boundary lines the original settlements are tentatively drawn 
—for the first time. This work could not have been done with- 
out the help the Danish General Staff’s great Map Iceland, 
which was completed just before World War II. But doubt 
several corrections maps will made when 
these are scrutinized people with local knowledge the 
different parts the country. Some that sort criticism has 
already appeared the Icelandic newspapers. 
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Most the Old Icelandic works published the period 
1940-49 have now been enumerated, with the exception three 
books, all published 1945. Two them were offset prints 
done phototypically Lithoprent Reykjavik: Kristendoms 
saga, 1688, and edited Finsen, 
Copenhagen, 1852. This the only edition the Royal 
long out print. Professor Olafur wrote introduc- 
tion the reprint. The third book old translation, pub- 
lished Heimskringla Reykjavik. entitled: Alexandreis, 
pad Alexanders saga mikla, eftir hinu forna meistara 
prent til almenningi Grid 1945 
Kiljans Laxness. (The orthography Mod- 
ern Icelandic.) 

The title translated reads: that the saga 
Alexander the Great, after the old poem Master Philippus 
Gualterus which Abbot Brandr Jénsson turned 
into the Danish tongue, that Icelandic, the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but here edited print for the edification the Icelandic 
public, the year 1945, the initiative Halldér Kiljan 

Still mentioned are some anthologies and selections 
from Old and Middle Icelandic literature. 1947, Helgafell 
(Ragnar Jénsson) published selections Icelandic poetry from 
the beginning 1944, entitled dr, I-III. The 
first volume, selected and edited Einar Ol. 
Sveinsson, contained Eddic and skaldic poetry 1300, 
chronological order. Though the editor presents his order the 
Eddic poems with all diffidence, scholars will welcome this fea- 
ture, for only here has Sveinsson had opportunity 
express his views this very mooted question. The first half 
the second volume contains the period edited 
Olason. Both the second half this volume and the 
whole third volume come within the modern period and such 
call for comment here. 

1942, the publishing company Heimskringla, Reykjavik, 
brought out Fagrar heyrdi raddirnar, 
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edited Einar Ol. Sveinsson, delightful selection popular 
poetry: dances, refrains, ballads, love songs and vikivakar (dance 
poetry), poetry dealing with fairies and trolls, ghosts, dreams, 
fairy-tale poems, sorcery and charms, didactic and 
memnotechnic verses, riddles, nursery rimes, animal verses, 
bogies and imps, rigmaroles, sports and pastimes. Few these 
things back Old Icelandic times, most are probably older 
than the Reformation. Without question the book contains 
good deal the greatest poetry that the Icelanders have pro- 
duced the simpler meters. 

1944, Heimskringla brought out sudur til landa, 
midéldum, another fine selection tales 
and legends from the Middle Ages, made Einar Ol. Sveins- 
son. The (tales) are mostly exempla and novelistic tales 
from the collection Bishop 1339) from 
Disciplina clericalis. Strengleikar represent the Old Norwegian 
translation Marie France’s Lays. The legends and miracles 
are partly foreign, partly native, origin, accredited the 
budding saints Jén, Bishop and Bishop 
These Icelandic miracles are especially charming 
virtue their naivité. Like the preceding collection, this one 
delightful and much needed anthology, containing works long 
out print otherwise inaccessible. The orthography nor- 
malized according the different periods the texts. 

When Sir William Craigie took leave the Icelandic 
people late summer day 1948, mentioned two things 
which felt the Icelanders had salvaged from the good old 
medieval times: 1910 through World War II, viz. (1) their 
hospitality strangers, and (2) their interest books, and 
that too, not only modern books both native and foreign 
origin, but also their literature. The above survey gives 
some color his second claim whatever may now said his 
first statement. 
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The Saga Hrafn Sveinbjarnarson. The Life Icelandic 
Physician the Thirteenth Century. Islandica, Vol. XXXV. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes Anne Tjoms- 
M.D. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 
1951. Pp. xxviii+65. 


The specialized interest member the medical profes- 
sion has resulted totally admirable contribution the 
slowly growing corpus Old Icelandic literature English dress. 
Dr. Tjomsland’s translation this minor classic leaves virtually 
nothing desired the way natural, dignified, yet col- 
loquial prose. Her poetic interpretations rest Finnur 
and the thirty-odd verses occurring the 
saga she says, attempt was made translate the poetry 
such.” may first sight disappointing find the 
ironic verse (in Ch. 

Sitr fimligt (fram greidi 

var hundr med 


translated: 


The lissome maiden still sits 

The man’s anguish make verse— 
But brought home most suitable company: 
dog came with the hero, 


And yet, spite the translator’s disclaimer, one detects such 
skaldic influences alliteration and assonance type. Com- 
pare, for instance, the third line the next stanza, 
speech-shuttled words could bite shielded man.” Few students 
will deny that ancient Scandinavian poetry has not entirely lost 
its power seduce thought and mold expression. 

The translator bases her work the text Gudbrandur 
Sturlunga Saga, (1878), 275-311. Her excellent 
introduction and footnotes contain useful references medical 
history, including the information, quoted from Reichborn- 
Kjennerud, that Hrafn, learned and widely travelled medieval 
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gentleman, probably followed the medical practices Salerno 
rather than Paris. Persona] names and place names are given 
and then again (in the index) 
(from the text) strikes 
this reviewer bit ludicrous. The name did not get included 
the index persons and places. Translations certain mate- 
rials supplementing the saga appear the introduction and 
appendix, together with interesting commentary the 
shipwreck scene Captain Thomas the (British) 
Survey. 

The saga translation here reviewed furnishes needed re- 
minder that nobility character was not entirely lost Iceland 
during the Sturlung Age and that for literary merit few, 
least, the later sagas may compared with the earlier, and 
better known, products glorious tradition. The Cornell 
University Press has produced commendable work typo- 
graphically. Mention should made the location map 
Mary Mekeel and attractive pen sketch Hrafn’s 
homestead Einarsson. 

ERIK WAHLGREN 
University California, 
Los Angeles 


Lundberg, Oskar. forskningsmetoder tillimpade 
Kumla socken Inledning till bebyggelsehistoria. 
graphie historique préhistorique appliquées une commune 
suédoise (Kumla, dans Province (Arctos Svecica. 
Studia Selecta Res Edidit Oskar 
Lundberg). Uppsala, 1951. Price, 4.75 crowns. Pp. 59. 
Quarto. 


Dr. Lundberg’s study review the results and possibili- 
ties some the chief methods place-name research they 
apply the central Swedish parish Kumla the province 
Narke. Beginning with reference previous investigation 
Dr. Samzelius and the “geometric research 
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launched 1927 that “grand old man” place-name re- 
search, Professor Sahlgren, Lundberg develops his thesis that 
geometric considerations alone are insufficient determine, for 
example, the boundaries between hamlets villages 
the order which the latter were staked out partitioned. The 
conflicting arguments this subject assume meaning only 
connection with Samzelius’ map the parish reproduced 
Lundberg. Sahlgren’s theory seeks determine the relative 
chronology parent and daughter byar the basis their 
geographical configuration; Lundberg, more cautious even than 
Franzén, whose Vikbolandets by- och (Uppsala, 
1937) quotes this connection, concludes that geographical 
criteria require confirmation from other sources. 

The “arithmetical method” computing the chronologies 
set forth nearly sixty years ago Denmark Johannes 
Steenstrup was based the relative size the villages and ap- 
peared show that the larger units were likewise the oldest. 
Lundberg’s review Swedish applications this method 
Lampa, Franzén, Lundahl, and Sahlgren the direc- 
tion showing the limitations the method for Swedish con- 
ditions. warns especially against blending the two methods 
and seeking apply methods results un- 
certain validity derived turn from the meth- 
od. Lundberg considers the merit the method 
lie its applicability means comparison and control. 

The author then proceeds develop his own system, which 
calls the “enumerative chiefly based the reason- 
ably consistent order which the are listed (for church 
tithing and worldly tax purposes) the oldest available docu- 
ments. Lists from the fifteenth century, according the author, 
amply confirm his theory; 1550 the records are too ambiguous 
for clear interpretations. finds the Kumla River less 
important ancient boundary than previous scholars (with 
the exception Svalenius) have assumed, but concludes that 
general, the villages west the river are the older, parent 
units. Through detailed analysis the subdivisions known 
Lundberg arrives his “balance method” dividing 
Kumla (in which administrative district Kumla Parish 
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located) into two ostensibly balanced halves, the 
half” and the Uncompounded place names ap- 
pear older than compound names. 

Oskar Lundberg modestly claims only have pointed out 
useable method systematizing source materials and one that 
must tested through application wider spheres topo- 
graphical research. His method leads relative chronology 
place names; local history must combed for confirmatory 
details, which the science archaeology can contribute more 
than ever view recent methods chemical analysis 
organic materials. The author mentions the Swedish method 
fosfatanalys. this may certainly added recent English and 
American techniques for determining the age organic mate- 
rials through radioactive carbon counts, method based the 
disintegration carbon molecules quite independently soil 
conditions. 

This reviewer lacks the sources and the science subject 
Lundberg’s treatise the scrutiny which will call forth from 
his specialist compatriots. But the study impresses through its 
logical structure, careful documentation, and temperate asser- 
tions. Its character scholarly contribution further enhanced 
genuine stylistic merit. 

ERIK WAHLGREN 
University California, 
Los Angeles 


Werin, Algot. Den svenske Faust. Gleerups, Lund, 1950. pp. 222. 
Price, crowns (paper bound). 


The author, professor Lund, has his credit many 
works Esaias Tegnér, Swedish idealism, Swedish literature 
the nineteenth century, well number new editions 
Swedish authors. mature and competent scholar, well 
writer with considerable grace style. this new work, 
maintains this high level achievement. The book col- 
lection brilliant and scholarly essays Goethe and his influ- 
ence nineteenth-century Swedish literature; two important 
essays Esaias Tegnér, and number essays other Swedish 
writers. 
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the first group essays Werin shows that the influence 
Faust was major factor the development Swedish litera- 
ture the nineteenth century. Curiously enough, Werin the 
first scholar study the problem comprehensively and sys- 
tematically; did for the two-hundredth anniversary 
Goethe’s birth well for his own installation professor 
the University Lund 1949, 

The little essay, and We,” radio address, 
popular study Goethe relation our day. will give 
both the general reader and the specialist insight into Goethe’s 
universality, religious feeling, scientific spirit, individuality, and 
humanity; Goethe the world, though many-sided, was al- 
ways one, always progressively evolving. His life was sort 
consciously artistic achievement, but the background were 
always his own personal experiences. 

The main essay, svenske Faust,” very valuable 
the student comparative literature and Swedish literature; 
lays down principles and provides interpretations that are 
highly significant and that are certain result new attitudes 
and viewpoints. The most vital and complete Swedish Faust 
August Strindberg, first deeply influenced Goethe, his 
Master Olof, and later on, drawn relentlessly the despairing, 
demonic, heaven-storming, Titanic elements Faust’s nature. 

Erik Gustav Geijer was congenial spirit Goethe and 
thus deeply influenced especially the the Earth 
Spirit” (with its weaving opposite elements into progressive 
oneness), Faust and the various lyrics Goethe. Geijer, Pro- 
fessor Werin points out, sort Northern counterpart 
Goethe poetic motifs and philosophy. 

Viktor Rydberg, who drank deeply from the Goethean spring 
throughout his career, often identified his own thoughts and ex- 
periences with those Faust, was often heartened and sustained 
Goethe’s reflections life, and interpreted Faust noble 
idealist and glorious, aspiring rationalist. Rydberg tended 
explain the whole existence battle between philosophic 
principles: the one hand, the demonic, the dualistic, the magi- 
cal, the despotic, represented Mephistopheles Faust 
Ahasverus his own work; the other hand, the rational, the 
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unified, the scientific, the free, represented Faust the great 
poem, Prometheus his own work. Thus, the two Swedes, 
Strindberg and Rydberg, are opposite their attitudes toward 
Faust: Rydberg would stress the harmonious intellectuality 
Faust, Strindberg the demonic rebelliousness. 

Heidenstam’s Hans Alienus, also, derives much from Faust; 
the former large work fantasy, world scope, with 
Faustine character, who, however, guided more impulses 
the moment than aspiring intellectuality. 

One challenging essay, Medicina calls at- 
tention the invigorating qualities and challenge Goethe’s 
writings the Swedish writers even when their views disagreed 
with his. all the essays, the points are made very clear through 
pertinent and vivid illustrations, beautifully presented; they 
must read really appreciated. Professor Werin 
shows, the influence Goethe major factor many Swedish 
writers the nineteenth century and present even today 
writers such Lagerkvist and Harry Martinson. 

The two Esaias Tegnér essays Love and 
Melancholy”) are most valuable contributions one 
the foremost Tegnér scholars our day. Both are valuable 
summaries the very latest research and are indispensable 
the student Tegnér. The first essay points out that contrary 
the usual opinion, love was not major element the works 
Tegnér. Then, the author sets forth clearly what known 
about Tegnér’s relationship the three women his love af- 
fairs and the influence these attachments his poetry. 
apparently was ardent lover but had little success awaken- 
ing much response. The other essay, Melancholy,” 
weighs judiciously the evidence psychologists and others 
whether his melancholy and the break-down which came later 
were due physical causes inherent and gradual mental 
illness. Werin thinks that the causes were mostly physical, not 
protracted mental illness, but admits that the question still 
unsettled. 

The essay, Breaker admits that Alm- 
quist was guilty embezzlement, attempted poisoning, fled 
the United States, and was guilty bigamy, but attempts 
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show that his case has been too severely stated and judged. 
The other essays are slighter and more personal tributes 
writers who have appeared Lund’s cultural sphere: Oehlen- 
Strandberg (Talis Qualis), and the later Tegnér; the 
two last named, working, until silenced the authorities, 
bring Swedish resurgence against Russia. delightful 
essay, Northern Inheritance comments 
heroes the Danish underground, the Norwegian Ronald 
Fangen, Prince Eugene, and Elsa Besides, there 
clear, preliminary interpretation Vilhelm Ekelund’s work; 
the subject monograph which Werin now working. 
the whole, however, the book significant because its 
clear unfolding the Faust motif Swedish literature, im- 
portant influence never before adequately traced, and because 
the two important Tegnér essays. serious student Swedish 
literature can afford miss these studies. 
WALTER GUSTAFSON 
Upsala College 


Moberg, Vilhelm. The Emigrants. Translated Gustaf Lanne- 
stock. Simon and Schuster, New York, 1951. Pp. 
Price, $3.75. 


Gustaf Lannestock, native graduate the Uni- 
versity Gothenburg, and now resident California, has per- 
formed exceptionally well the task converting into English 
one the greatest novels ever come out Scandinavia. Since 
the appearance 1949, one apparently has 
failed recognize the exceptionally fine quality Moberg’s 
novel, the first volume trilogy deal with the emigration 
group Swedes fairly representative many the more 
than million people who left Sweden come the United 
States between the 1840’s and World War Even the small 
groups Swedes and Swedish-Americans, who, according 
the Swedish press, have taken exception Moberg’s earthy 
language, the racy and tall tales that some the emigrants tell, 
and Moberg’s realistic presentation the emigrants, have not 
denied the fact that Moberg has made important contribu- 
tion Swedish prose fiction. 
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The Emigrants tells realistic and fascinating fashion the 
story the emigration farm people from hundred 
years ago. presents them human beings who had been 
handicapped what Ibsen called the real enemies society— 
ignorance, poverty, and the ugly conditions life—but who had 
tremendous potentialities for making good life for themselves 
and for making positive contributions community which, 
from the middle the nineteenth century on, could offer them 
opportunities for self-development and social achievement. Mo- 
berg does not distort the factual background conditions 
the 1840’s. His emigrants should strike any ob- 
server who has known older immigrants the Middle West and 
elsewhere authentic, and, incidentally, the stories some 
them tell are keeping with those that many Swedish-Ameri- 
cans the second and third generations have heard old im- 
migrants tell. 

Perhaps the greatest virtue the novel Moberg’s warm, 
human approach and depth understanding the emigrants. 
Moberg long since established himself one the best writers 
contemporary Swedish prose such outstanding novels 
Raskens (1927), Mans kvinna (1933), sedebetyg (1935), 
and Rid natt! (1941). these and other novels well 
his plays, has also demonstrated his gift for making his char- 
acters come alive; none them, however, has produced 
more memorable characters than Scan- 
dinavian and American reader likely forget Karl Oscar, 
Kristina, Robert, Danjel, Inga-Lena, Arvid, Ulrika 
Elin, and Jonas Petter. They are alive and unfor- 
getable Per Hansa, Berit, Hans Olsa, and their fellow immi- 
grants. Moberg’s characters are this earth, not characters out 
Hollywood film. 

The novel will serve Americans—particularly many 
Swedish descent—as excellent introduction immigrant 
ancestors, for Moberg has produced historical document that 
objective reader will find accurate and just. Born and reared 
the province which lost America perhaps greater per- 
centage its people than any other, and belonging family 
most whose members emigrated, Vilhelm Moberg has ac- 
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quired knowledge and understanding the emigration sur- 
passed few, any, professional historians. His Introduction 
with its factual accounts the background should very 
informative and interesting. the course the novel, every 
conceivable phase the environment the 1840’s considered. 
the time the book ends, Moberg has explained the reasons for 
the emigration and the means and manner emigrating, 
account which can tell many American most adequate 
fashion about his emigrant ancestors. 

Fortunately, man who knows both Swedish and American- 
English exceptionally well has translated Utvandrarna. spite 
certain compromises inevitable translation, the American 
version has great impact the original. One the com- 
promises particularly good. The dialect some 
the dialog the original eminently right; Mr. Lannestock’s 
decision not use some more less quaint dialect 
translating the dialog sound. Anyone could, course, 
quibble about Mr. Lannestock’s translation occasional 
word phrase. And the first two items Note the Pro- 
nunciation the Swedish Names” are, say the least, mis- 
leading. The earthy translations Moberg’s earthy terms 
should much remove the misgivings those who, upon 
reading the original, apparently objected Moberg’s language, 
racy anecdotes, and tall tales. least American who has 
read all extensively recent American prose fiction will find 
The Emigrants shocking. 

The novel great one, and the translation one the 
most effective translations ever made from the Swedish. will 
pleasure see the second and the third parts the trilogy 
and see them well Mr. Lannestock’s translation. 

WALTER JOHNSON 
University Washington 


Scandinavian Plays the Twentieth Century. Third Series. Trans- 
lated Henry Alexander and Llewellyn Jones. The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1951. Pp. 195. 
Price, $3.00. 


This volume contains three plays modern Swedish au- 
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thors: Hjalmar Bergman’s The Swedenhielms (Swedenhielms, 
1925), Lagerkvist’s Let Man Live leva, 
1949), and Stig Dagerman’s The Condemned (Den 
1949). the three, the first enjoys the reputation being one 
the finest examples the comic tradition Scandinavian 
drama. Although has been presented this country Eng- 
lish—by eastern summer theater and more recently the 
student players the Penthouse Theater the University 
Washington—Bergman’s play has not hitherto been available 
Americans printed translation. Now that is, the general 
public here better able understand the enthusiasm the 
Swedes for the work this brilliant and imaginative artist. 
The Swedenhielms fine play, skillfully constructed, well mo- 
tivated, and nicely balanced with the elements profundity 
and comedy. Americans remain cautious the statement that 
Bergman “the most original genius after not 
because The Swedenhielms not great and original comedy, 
but rather because little Bergman’s work has yet been 
turned into English. The publication this play happily im- 
proves our position critics. 

Lagerkvist’s Let Man Live is, the words the jacket com- 
mentary, kind morality play, centering fourteen charac- 
ters—historic and imaginary—who are bound together through 
their common fate martyrs. The play stripped the barest 
essentials, with starkness and simplicity that makes the inner 
conflict paramount.” not quite sure that Let Man Live 
more than closet drama, but that highly original and 
provocative performance have doubt. unconven- 
tional, not for the mere sake abandoning tradition; 
well that can afford ignore traditional dramatic techniques. 
This reviewer particularly pleased the thought that with 
this play and with the recent publication English his last 
novel, Barabbas, Lagerkvist enlargening his audience 
this country. One cannot escape the feeling when reading these 
works that Lagerkvist writer the very first rank who 
serves international appreciation. 

Dagerman’s Condemned once the least polished and 
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most powerful the plays included this book. American 
readers will undoubtedly compare with the plays Tennessee 
Williams, Arthur Miller, Irwin Shaw, and other young play- 
wrights the New York stage. own feeling that rich- 
ness imagery and smoothness dramatic technique Dager- 
man has not equalled, The Condemned, the best work his 
American contemporaries; but interesting symbolist 
and potentially distinguished dramatist, and one leaves his 
play with the expectation that more his work will demand 
translation. Readers the recently published novel Burnt Child 
(1950) will pleased see this addition the list Dager- 
man’s works available English. 

always temptation, course, criticize translators 
for not having captured all respects the power, fluency, and 
meaning their originals. hope resist this temptation 
stating broadly that found the translations these plays 
competent and natural and literal feeling for Eng- 
lish permits. There are some words and phrases that would 
have rendered differently—any person who knows Swedish 
feels right few picayune suggestions—but general 
attitude toward Mr. Alexander and Mr. Jones one con- 
gratulation. 

Let interject one critical note, however, illustrate the 
difficulties they have faced. The Negro Joe, 
leva, speaks language which, some wizardry the author’s, 
suggests the manner speech naive and uneducated Negro. 
Here example: 


Jag har aldrig haft nan vit Jag har aldrig velat nan. Jag 
inte alls dom. Jag har inte ens dansat med fér jag tycker inte att 
dansa med dom. dansar inte riktigt, inte alls bra. Fast velat mej ibland 
vatt fulla, har jag aldrig velat dom. luktar konstigt, tycker 
jag. Jag tycker inte alls dom. 


This speech translated Let Man Live follows: 


I’ve never had any white girl. I’ve never wanted one. don’t like them all- 
I’ve not even danced with them; don’t like dancing with them. They don’t 
really dance, not properly. Although they wanted sometimes when they 
were drunk, never wanted them. They smell strange, think. don’t like 
them all. 
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The colloquial ease the Swedish seems somehow have been 
lost the English version. Perhaps expect too much. 
difficult capture the essence the Negro dialect print, 
anyone who tries will soon discover. And yet haunted 
the irony that Lagerkvist succeeds Swedish while his Ameri- 
can translators, who should have had easier time it, not. 
Professor Alrik Gustafson has written introduction the 

three plays which interesting and informative not only the 
student Scandinavian drama but the newcomer that 
literature well. nineteen pages discusses the creative 
development, literary techniques, problems, and reputations 
Bergman, Lagerkvist, and Dagerman without seeming super- 
ficial sketchy. admirable introduction three ad- 
mirable plays. 

ANDREW HILEN 

University Washington 


Brodersen, Chr. Larsen. Monografi. Gyldendal. 
Copenhagen, 1942-50. Two volumes. Pp. Illus. 
Price, 28.75 crowns (paper bound). 


Larsen was one the most important lyric poets 
writing the Danish language during the first quarter the 
twentieth century. Deeply original and strongly concentrated, 
his poetry was not wide scope nor, except for few songs, 
popular appeal. help interpret this poetry, making 
better understood and more appreciated, Chr. Brodersen 
has written this comprehensive, two-volume monograph, pub- 
lished over period nine years. The study, obviously labor 
love, essentially biography and literary-critical analysis 
Larsen’s works. Brodersen has had access con- 
siderable amount new material (manuscripts and correspond- 
ence) and has interviewed relatives and friends the poet. The 
result scholarly, solid, and sympathetic book, though not 
artistically well-rounded work. 

Larsen had his roots the Danish peasantry, and 
although remained his whole life the remote corner 
Jutland which was born, became peculiar sense 
poet the universe. Johannes Jensen called him ‘‘a natural 
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genius, penetrating all layers the bottom the folk-soul, and 
reaching the heights among the great universal was 
also man true nobility: honest, frank, sympathetic, and 
humbly proud. Making living editor local newspaper, 
found his real life work writing poetry and lyric prose, 
painting, astronomical observations, and mythological 
studies. 

Larsen was essentially nature poet. Saturated with 
acute sense impressions, his poetry transcended the senses 
ever repeated attempt penetrate into the very essence 
the life force. wished catch the “golden 
profound existence—and knew was momentary. Ecstasy over 
life’s fertility and awareness its final extinction were the poles 
that moved his poetry and made him relate his own short span 
life the longer one the universe. 

Such poetry might easily lead critic extravaganzas. 
Brodersen quite sober—as indeed, spite his passion for 
life, was Larsen himself. times Brodersen even too 
restrained. Thus should have liked know more about 
Larsen’s paintings and their relation his poetry, and 
our curiosity aroused but not satisfied when learn 
passing that Larsen’s marriage was childless. What did 
this mean man who placed such importance the fer- 
tility life, the creative wonder which was the only eternity 
recognized? 

the characterization and interpretation Lar- 
sen’s poetry, Brodersen always appreciative, but also careful, 
cautious, and objective. gives good account 
Larsen’s development—from his juvenilia, curiously pale, and 
influenced pre-Brandes literature, the spring-flood-like 
poems his youth (his through which 
found expression for new-born pantheism and for his later books 
that deepened and broadened but did not significantly change 
his nature philosophy. 

series analyses the technical means help which 
Larsen produced his magic (rhythm, rhyme, metaphor, 
etc.) illustrative and stimulating—if taken installments! 
Sometimes the approach seems bit too conventional and 
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schematic; nor has repetition been entirely avoided. However, 
for lover Larsen’s poems—with their verbal rather 
than melodic music—the many citations are many units 
electric current: they sparkle. Brodersen’s book does not 
exactly so—at least leads into poetry that does. 
Jens NyHOLM 
Northwestern University 


Hulthén, Lage. Studier nunordisk syntax. Elanders 
Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, Vol. 1944; Vol. II, 
1948. Pp. and 255. 


These two volumes present comparative study the 
syntax present-day Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian 
with occasional references Norwegian and Finland- 
Swedish, and special points general comparison with 
English, French, and German. Modern Icelandic mentioned 
only one division, and Faroese not all. 

The materials for the comparison, which undertakes mainly 
exhibit the differences between the languages, come from six 
sources: 

Grammatical and lexical works the several languages. 

Direct interviews with speakers standard Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Danish, especially the latter two. 

Listening Danish and Norwegian riksmdl and Swedish 

Sentences which the author himself constructed trans- 
late Danish and Norwegian originals. (These used very 
sparingly.) 

Examples from Modern Scandinavian literature. 

Comparison between Modern Scandinavian literary orig- 
inals and relatively good translations into one more 
the other Scandinavian languages. 

The greater bulk the material comes from the last source, 
since the author has been limited, considerations time, 
space, and method, written rather than spoken prose. 

Well aware the pitfalls his subject and the difficulties 
implicit his method, limits himself severely and proceeds 
always with painstaking caution, never claiming more than 
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can prove, and sometimes even less. his Introduction points 
out some detail all the problems one faces trying get 
good translations; fact, writes brief and pointed essay 
the art translation that many students might read with 
profit. Then there the problem how treat phenomena that 
fall the borderline between syntax the one hand, and lexi- 
con the other, especially those that overlap that they are 
sometimes one and sometimes the other; e.g., sove middag. 
And his problem becomes even more difficult when one the 
languages must employ free combination words translate 
what customarily indivisible compound another. 

The method the study, accord with the present fashion, 
strictly synchronic throughout rather than diachronic. 
justifying the method chosen, Dr. Hulthén, despite remark 
which taken out its context might indicate the opposite, 
steers middle course between the extreme descriptivists and 
the extreme comparativists (historicists) pointing out the 
limitations well the advantages both, and reminding his 
readers that the one has employed necessary means the 
end sought the other. 

The work its very nature and its descriptive method 
largely presentation facts—and interesting facts they are, 
indeed, when arranged with Dr. Hulthén’s careful and patient 
scholarship. Its chief value will lie precisely these facts, which 
despite their number and variety are easy find, thanks the 
full and detailed table contents and the index the end 
the second volume. Yet this reviewer, the few generaliza- 
tions the author permits himself, his suggestions about the 
direction the Swedish language (in which chiefly interested) 
moving, and his observations stylistic nuances, especially 
those that indicate social levels, provide the most interest. 

The arrangement the materials chapters determined 
partly traditional parts speech (I. Substantive and Pro- 
noun, II. Verb, III. Adverb, IV. Preposition) and partly 
logical and special considerations (V. Articles, VI. Word Order, 
Sentence Construction, Analytic and Synthetic Con- 
structions). Each chapter consists longer shorter but 
generally clear introduction and then the illustrative quotations, 
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usually listed parallel columns. Since Dr. Hulthén has chosen 
ignore the similarities order bring out sharp detail the 
differences which could easily overlooked complete com- 
parison, the two volumes make fascinating browsing. Time and 
again the reader finds himself wondering: did these dif- 
ferences originate? Where? When? Why does Danish say ‘Der 
sidder mand sporvogn’ and Swedish ‘Det sitter man 
But for the answer these and other questions 
must wait until further such studies have been made the 
various periods Scandinavian prose. 

Throughout the work wide generalizations are few and cau- 
tious; rule, general statements, carefully modified, apply 
only narrow specific part the subject taken with il- 
lustrative examples and citations authorities given sec- 
tion. the very end, Dr. Hulthén says had originally ex- 
pected that his study would lead several statements sum- 
marizing the syntactic differences between the present-day 
Scandinavian languages with regard concentration (reduction 
predication), the employment analytic versus synthetic 
constructions, etc., but that has been able bring out far 
less than expected. After mentioning few the more salient 
differences such the fact that Danish and Swedish seem 
have stricter regard for syntactic norms than Norwegian 
and and that one and the same construction 
often gives more ordinary, everyday colloquial tone Swedish 
than the other two languages, concludes, kan 
min avhandling nagra bidrag till belysning eventuellt 
mera olikheter mellan nordiska spraken. Detta 
tyder att spraken trots manga avvikelser enskildheter 
sig langt fran varandra fraga grundkarak- 
With this statement scarcely anyone will disagree. 

few brief criticisms thorough and conscientious piece 
work. Such study would, Dr. Hulthén quite aware, have 
had far greater validity had been supported statistical 
information about the frequency the expressions considered. 
Again, the method arranging the materials columns some- 
what unfortunate. These generally occur two columns headed 
“Danish—Swedish,” etc.; but the actual 
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citations are listed with the originals the left-hand and the 
translation the right-hand column. This tends throw the 
emphasis upon the problem translation and obscure the 
syntactic phenomenon, the elucidation which really his 
main business. The presentation would have been clearer and 
more impressive had the author kept each language its own 
separate column and indicated original and translation, this 
sufficiently important, some other means. But the mo- 
ment the problem statistics seems insurmountable; and for 
practical purposes Dr. Hulthén’s impressions frequency are 
probably valid enough. And the method listing must reck- 
oned only minor flaw work which certainly should 
consulted anyone who undertakes write authoritatively 
the syntax Modern Scandinavian. 

Henry PERSON 

University Washington 


Hewins, Ralph. Count Folke Bernadotte, His Life and Work. 
Denison and Company, Minneapolis, 1950. Pp. 279. 
illustrations. 


Count Folke Bernadotte, His Life and Work, Ralph Hew- 
ins addresses himself the critics the late Swedish Count 
and mediator with the avowed purpose trying 
him some posthumous justice, distinct from eulogy sanctifi- 
cation.” undertaking develop the theme “an ordinary man 
makes however, the author not only ably defends the 
Count against his critics, but does manner which, al- 
though falls short sanctification, can hardly distin- 
guished from eulogy. 

The author, British correspondent Scandinavia, uses his 
own personal contacts with Count and Countess Bernadotte and 
with their circle friends, well the writings the former, 
basis for the biography which deals with the personal 
and public aspects the Count’s life from the early influences 
his tragic death dusty road Palestine. The excellent 
introductory discussion the more immediate ancestral influ- 
ences upon young Bernadotte culminates the following cata- 
loging the qualities which inherited from his predecessors 
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the illustrious Swedish royal family: sincerity, 
democraticness rather clumsy coinage], simplicity, straight- 
forwardness, unselfishness and impulsiveness from his father— 
humanity, public spiritedness and gaiety from Prince Carl— 
urbanity and inclination towards the art writing from Prince 
diplomacy, ingenuity and sense 
the possible from King Gustav—organizing ability, soldierness 
and business sense from the founder the family. The great 
lack his genealogical armoury for life was intellect out 
the ordinary” (page 21). rare combination, indeed! 

After devoting approximately one third the book dis- 
cussion the Count’s preparatory years, military service, 
happy marriage Estelle Manville (the daughter Ameri- 
can millionaire) and early ventures public service, the author 
concentrates the major portion the book around the humani- 
tarian activities Folke Bernadotte the YMCA, Boy Scouts, 
Red Cross and, finally, mediator Palestine. The most 
interesting chapters deal with his unselfish work Vice Chair- 
man and later Chairman the Swedish Red Cross. this 
capacity was charge the many thousand internees 
Sweden during World War the same time became the 
driving force behind the exchange prisoners war between 
Germany and the Allies, well the liberation, chiefly 
Scandinavian and Jewish nationals, from the German concen- 
tration camps through his personal contacts with Himmler. This 
training and the part that played arranging the armistice 
which finally ended World War made him the logical unani- 
mous choice the United Nations their mediator Palestine, 
where met death the hands assassins. 

unfortunate that the volume, despite the fact that the 
major portion the manuscript was ready nearly two years 
before publication (see Foreword), gives the impression 
ing been written great More careful proofreading could 
have eliminated the very frequent typographical errors, incor- 
rect page references (for example, 268, reference page 146 
should page 158), and such garbled sentences as: 
Himmler returned the room Bernadotte raised the stakes 
this grim gamble for human lives the concentration camps 
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the first place and possible capitulation and peace the one 
hand and Himmler’s existence the first place and possible 
negotiated peace the (p. 140). Such grammatical 
errors the use instead “its” referring ante- 
cedent the singular (p. 82) are common. Furthermore, one 
would not expect find such errors geography 
the southern shore Oresund” (p. 134) book written 
man who has spent eight years close contact with Berna- 
dotte and the Scandinavian scene. 

closer checking the chronology events would have re- 
vealed many inconsistencies and saved the reader much confu- 
sion. The following few examples illustrate: page the 
Count joins the Boy Scouts 1934, but page does 
Adjutant 1940, whereas page already had this service 
“behind 1938; page 179 the author refers the three- 
year period May 1948 those two 
addition, often switches back year more without indicat- 
ing that such the case, thus leaving the reader quite confused 
until discovers that the author longer dealing with 
events (for example, 180) 1946 but those 1945. 

page 160, Bernadotte credited with having saved and 
brought Sweden 19,000 human beings from the concentration 
camps. page 166 the number 20,573. page 162, 40,000 
owe their lives him, whereas page 167 was 
responsible for saving approximately grand total 32,200.” 

Despite such inconsistencies and the repetitiousness the 
author’s typically journalistic style, the book exceedingly in- 
teresting and valuable documentary evidence what can 
accomplished single unselfish individual who fear- 
lessly and persistently sets out alleviate suffering not only 
preaching but also practicing humanitarianism whenever and 
wherever the opportunity presents itself. 

ARNE LINDBERG 
State College 
Pullman 
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H.F., Reykjavik, 1951). 
This the first number Icelandic semi-annual journal 
devoted literature and cultural matters, and edited 
long known for his literary interest, editor, 
and author numerous publications, including his widely used 
Primer Modern Icelandic. 

Specially noteworthy the present number are Rev. Benja- 
min Kristjansson’s articles 
(“Christianity and the and “Litid inn til 
Glance the Old Poets’’), dealing with leading 
Icelandic nineteenth-century writers, and Rev. Kristinn 
son’s reminiscences Olafur Davidsson, the noted Icelandic 
folklorist (1862-1903). Otherwise, the contents largely consist 
comments the editor new and older books Icelandic 
and English Icelandic subjects. Here much 
information found, well some pertinent evaluations. 
The editor’s outspokenness his book comments, and less 
his observations, refreshing, and often hits the 
mark; the other hand, covers wide range books and 
subjects, there is, naturally, room for difference opinion 
certain points. All all, however, the publication wel- 
comed. Convenient size, attractive appearance. 

R.B. 


Willers, Uno. Pdr Lagerkvists Bonniers, Stock- 
holm, 1951. Pp. 55. tribute 141 friends, colleagues, and other 
admirers, tendered Par Lagerkvist his sixtieth birthday (May 
23, 1951), this work consists chronological listing all his 
works from 1905 the publication Barabbas (1950). The sec- 
tions include prose items newspapers, poems newspapers, 
editions poetry, short stories, book reviews, autobiographical 
items, sketches, art criticism, dramatic criticism, literary criti- 
cism, notes, plays, novels, and collected works. One section sup- 
plies the list translations into Armenian, Catalonian, Danish, 
Dutch, Finnish, French, German, Icelandic, Italian, 
Latvian, Norwegian, and Polish. There are index titles and 
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first lines, index persons, and general index. There is, 
however, listing critical books articles Lagerkvist 


book reviews his works. 
W.W.G. 


Alexis, Joseph Sverige. Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, 1951. Pp. 288. This new reader, just published 
the time this note written, contains account trip 
Sweden which introduces the reader Sweden and Swedish 
life. Maps and illustrations are included. review will appear 
the next number Scandinavian Studies. 
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Alexis, Joseph Sverige. Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, der Semantischen 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der Hochdeutschen Modalverba. Munks- 
gaard, Copenhagen, 1951.—Fussing, Hans Stiernholm Len, 
1603-1661. Studier Krongodsets Forvalining. Det Kongelige 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Skrifter, 
Jungbluth. Der Ackermann aus Det Kongelige 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Skrifter, 
Bind XXXII, No. Copenhagen, 1951.—Lagerkvist, 
Barabbas. Random House, New York, 1951.—Mitchell, 
Guide Danish Literature. Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen, 1951.—Moberg, Vilhelm. The Emigrants. Simon 
and Schuster, New York, The Man and His 
Prizes. University Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla., 1951.— 
Topsoe-Jensen, (Editor). Andersens Mit Livs Eventyr. 
Gyldendal, 1951.—The World through Literature. The National 
Council Teachers, Chicago, 1951. 


NEWS NOTE 


University North Dakota Scandinavian Department 
Has Sixtieth Anniversary 


The department Scandinavian languages and literatures 
the University North Dakota observing its sixtieth 
anniversary this year. one the oldest departments its 
kind the Middle West, established 1891 special legis- 
lative action the North Dakota state legislature. 


The pioneer teacher was the Rev. George Rygh, who be- 
gan his work the fall 1891 and served for four-year 
period. Since that time, except for brief interruption due 
lack funds, instruction Scandinavian languages has been 
integral part the work the University. 


From 1898 1901 Professor Rollefson taught Scan- 
dinavian languages. was succeeded Professor John Tingel- 
stad, who for twenty-eight years, until his resignation the 
spring 1929, served Professor German and Scandinavian 
Languages and Literatures, from 1911 devoting his entire time 
the teaching Scandinavian languages and literatures. 

Since the fall 1929, Dr. Richard Beck has served Pro- 
fessor Scandinavian Languages and Literatures and head 
the Department. 

Because the large percentage people Norwegian origin 
the state, the Scandinavian Department stresses instruction 
Norwegian language and literature, with courses both for be- 
ginners and more advanced students. survey Norwegian 
literature and special courses the works Ibsen and Bjérn- 
son are offered. comprehensive course the history Nor- 
way given English, and the works leading contemporary 
Scandinavian authors are read English translation special 
lecture course. 

The Department one the very few the United States 
which offer course Modern Icelandic for beginners. Old 
Icelandic given graduate course. 

sizeable group students takes advantage these courses 
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annually. Correspondence courses Norwegian and Icelandic 
are also offered through the University Division Correspond- 
ence Study and have attracted number students from vari- 
ous parts the country. 

The Department further serves information center, 
since constantly being called upon furnish information 
regarding the Scandinavian countries, their history and culture. 
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Just Off the READER 


SVERIGE 


Professor Modern Languages, University Nebraska 


The aim SVERIGE serve bridge between elementary 
and further study the Swedish language. stimulates 
the interest the student supplying the background necessary 
for better understanding literature. The student acquires 
knowledge the life and customs the Swedish people. 


The reading material covers wide range subject matter. Atten- 
tion called important historical facts. The life the people 
the city and the country presented word and picture. The stu- 
dent informed about the commerce and industry Sweden, 
learns something its social and intellectual life, and his interest 
aroused the literature and science the country. 


The language the book simple and includes the words that 
the general reader and the traveler will find most useful. 


Abundantly illustrated with maps and attractive photographs 


the scenes described, this book makes immediate appeal. 


288 pages—$2.75 


Published 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Write for descriptive listing other texts for the study Swedish. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE THE 
THRIFT SEASON 


Plan visit SCANDINAVIA during the ‘thrift 
when travel costs are lower. Enjoy trip 
ship and the friendly Swedish American Line service 
aboard the M.S. “Gripsholm” and M.S. “Stockholm.” 


Next sailings from New York: 


1952 
GRIPSHOLM 
STOCKHOLM Mar. 
GRIPSHOLM 
STOCKHOLM Apr. 


Only First Class Space available 


Minimum rates: First Class: $285; Tourist Class: $185. 
For reservations, see your travel agent. His service 
and expert advice are yours extra cost. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
636 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N.Y. 


The White Viking Fleet 
Offices agencies all leading cities. 
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